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pass from the negative to a positive and constructive 
conception of peace. This transition cannot be effected 
without some definite provision for a constructive organ- 
ization in connection with the Bureau of the League of 
Nations. 

To men generally, war is supreme exertion, while 
peace is time without any specific content. With what 
form of exertion are we to fill this time so that the 
temptation of the supreme exertion of war may be over- 
come? This is precisely what we do not know. The 
suggestion, made by William James, for a "moral 
equivalent of war," has not been adopted. Clearly, it 
does not go to the root of the matter; yet unquestion- 
ably the onus for providing opportunity for supreme 
and self-sacrificing exertion rests upon those who are 
planning the League of Nations. 

War cannot be eliminated merely by advocating peace. 
Peace cannot be maintained merely by a consensus oi 
opinion. We must pass definitively from our earner at- 
titude of advocacy and persuasion. All men are per- 
suaded that war is infamous. What next? We know 
how to conduct war, because war has been a constant 
study from time immemorial. We do not know how to 
conduct peace, because the conditions of peace have 
never been inquired into. We must have some body 
whose business it will be- to give as much thought to the 
strategy of peace as any one nation's "general staff" now 
gives to the strategy of war. Obviously, this body 
should be a "section" of the Bureau of the League of 
Nations. 

The League will have to choose between exercising 
power or exercising influence. It will have to rely either 
upon the application of force or the dissemination of 
knowledge. Obviously, reliance upon force means war. 
Obviously, again, tire maintenance of peace must rest 
ultimately upon an understanding of the conditions 
affecting different human groups. 

Throughout history, war has been the preoccupation 
of all political units. It has been inseparable from the 
existence of "states." Every political "power" has re- 
quired an army to guarantee its position. Even the 
closing of the Temple of Janus did not mean the ex- 
tinction of the profession of arms. Evidently, then, 
we must begin with an examination of the nature of 
political organization. Until we understand this 
phenomenon of human activity we cannot make pre- 
dictions in regard to the recurrence of war or the pro- 
longation of any particular peace. The inquiry must 
proceed fearlessly and in a scientific spirit. If we be- 
gin by imagining that the investigation may prove dis- 
advantageous to some special interest, we will never 
reach a sure basis for thought and action. Let us keep 
in mind that' the cure for malaria is a little kerosene 
spread on the surface of stagnant pools. There are 
stagnant pools in our political organizations that may 
be the breeding places of our present ills. 

Wars have some relation, not at present understood, 
to political organization. They have, furthermore, 
some relation, not understood, to the growth and dis- 
semination of ideas. We used to think that the late 
war sprang from the ideas of the German people in 
regard to their rightful "place in the sun." We think 
now that the war has resulted in the spread of ideas 



which we call "bolshevism." But bolshevism has been 
defined as "the expression of a spirit which has lost 
confidence in the methods by which mankind has 
hitherto been 'governed.' " Bolshevism is, therefore, 
merely an extreme form of ideas which are current in 
every land. 

Clearly, then, it is imperative that we should have 
a most careful examination of the relation between 
ideas and the conditions of life. Ideas are the main- 
spring of action. When suppressed, they work out in 
wars and revolutions. If we are to have peace we must 
take cognizance of the ideas which are being dissemi- 
nated. We must do more; we must investigate the 
conditions that give rise to the ideas. In matters 
political we must adopt the standpoint of "preventive 
medicine." 

This leads at once to recognition of the fact that the 
League of Nations must concern itself with the prob- 
lem of education. Peace cannot be maintained in per- 
petuity between peoples who are on hopelessly different 
levels of culture. Peace cannot be maintained in per- 
petuity when children in neighboring countries are 
taught radically conflicting accounts of the same events. 
We should have a world educational survey, both as to 
the extent of education in each land and as to its con- 
tent. It will ultimately be necessary for the central 
bureau of the League to make appropriations in sup- 
port of education in certain instances, such as Russia 
and China. 

The strategy of peace cannot be outlined at once, for 
we have never given it any thought. As a preliminary, 
we must know what part out present type of political 
organization plays in. precipitating wars. We must know 
what part ideas have in fomenting conflicts. We must 
know from what sources war ideas take their rise and 
how they are propagated. There is here enough to occupy 
the attention of "Sections D and E" for a long time 
to come. Without these studies, however, we cannot 
arrive at any recommendations for the maintenance of 
perpetual peace. 



GERMANY'S NEW CONSTITUTION 

The text of the constitution for the Republic of Germany, 
evolved during the interval between January 19, when the 
National Assembly was elected, and July 31, when the or- 
ganic law was formally adopted, is now being studied with 
much interest by persons who are interested in political 
science, in jurisprudence, and in the intimate relations that 
exist between a nation's political ideals and its practices. 
The preamble reads thus : 

"The German people, united in all its branches and with 
the determination to build up and strengthen its domain in 
liberty and justice, to preserve peace, both at home and 
abroad, and to foster social progress, has adopted the follow- 
ing Constitution." 

Article 1, besides denning the form of the new government 
as that of a republic, adds : "The power of the State is de- 
rived from the people." 

Article 3 says that "the universally recognized principles 
of the law of nations are accepted as binding elements of the 
laws of the German nation." 

Article 7 includes as among the nineteen phases of national 
life over which the government has the right of legislation 
the following items: press, associations, and assemblies; 
population policy; provisions affecting maternity, nurslings, 
young children, and adolescents ; the socialization of natural 
treasures and economic undertakings. 
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Article 9 provides that whenever a need for centralized 
control occurs the government has right of legislation over 
community welfare ; and article 10 affirms the right of the 
government to lay down principles for schools, high schools, 
and scientific publications, and the official rights of all public 
bodies. 

Article 17 says that all States within the Republic must 
have republican constitutions ; their representatives must be 
"chosen in universal, equal, direct, and secret vote by all 
German men and women on the basis of proportional repre- 
sentation ; and the same basis of franchise counts in com- 
munity elections." 

Article 18 provides that in issues between the States, and 
the nation involving boundaries and reconstruction of States, 
the decision in certain contingencies shall be settled by a 
referendum of the voters of the State affected. Where dis- 
putes arise over financial or property details following re- 
construction measures, appeal may be made to the Supreme 
Court, to which tribunal also (according to article 19) "con- 
stitutional disputes within a State in which no court exists 
that may resolve them, as well as in the case of disputes of 
a non-private nature between the different States or between 
the government and a State," may be referred at the request 
of one of the parties, in case another court of the government 
does not have jurisdiction. 

Articles 20, 21, and 22 define the Reichstag as consisting 
of the deputies of the German- people — "the whole people" — 
the delegates being responsible only to their own conscience 
and not bound by any orders, and to be chosen by methods 
described in article 17, twenty years being the age limit. 
Elections are to be held on a Sunday or on a public day of 
rest. 

Article 29 provides that proceedings of the Reichstag be 
public, but "at the request of fifty members the public may 
be excluded on a two-thirds majority vote." 

Article 33 asserts the right of the Reichstag and its com- 
mittees to demand the presence of the National Chancellor 
and of any other Governminister. They in turn shall have 
access to the Reichstag and to its committees. 

Articles 41 to 59 deal with the President and with his 
duties and powers. Any German who has completed his 
thirty-fifth year is eligible. The term lasts seven years and 
re-election is perniissible. He may be "recalled" by a pop- 
ular referendum, under certain conditions defined by the 
Reichstag. He is to represent the nation in all matters hav- 
ing to do with international law, but declaration of war and 
conclusion of peace are for the Reichstag to determine ; and 
alliances and treaties with foreign States, related to subjects 
covered by national law, shall require the approval of the 
Reichstag. He has supreme command over the military 
forces of the nation, and may use armed power to make a 
State live up to its duties to the government under the Con- 
stitution, and may act equally summarily in securing public 
order if he deems it necessary, but he must report such 
action to the Reichstag, which has power to revoke his de- 
crees. Power to appoint and dismiss the chancellor and 
other ministers rests with the President, but they must have 
"the confidence of the Reichstag for the fulfillment of their 
office and any of them must withdraw in the event that the 
Reichstag by explicit resolution withholds its confidence." 
If the Reichstag and the President and the ministry clash 
on an issue of loyalty to the Constitution, then, by petition 
of 100 members of the legislature, the issue goes to the Na- 
tional Supreme Court. 

Articles 102 to 108 have to do with the administration of 
justice, which is to be done through judges, who are inde- 
pendent and subject only to the law, appointed for life, and 
only to be removed from office or transferred to another 
office, or retired against their will, by virtue of judicial de- 
cision and for the grounds and in the forms provided by 
law." 

We lack space to more than hint at some of the striking 
provisions of the new compact, such as suspension of all 
advantages of birth (109) ; secrecy of letters and postal, 
telegraph, and telephone communications (117) ; free and 
unhampered (within the limits of general laws) utterance 
of opinions by word, writing, printing, or picture (118) ; 
equal rights of husband and wife in marriage, with mother- 
hood creating direct claims on the State (119) ; "education 
of offspring to physical, mental, and social efficiency is the 



highest duty and natural right of parents, whose activities 
are watched over by the political community" (120) ; civic 
rights and State rights and duties are neither conditioned 
by nor limited by the enjoyment of religious liberties and 
are independent of religious belief, and as to what the latter 
is no person is under compulsion to reveal. Religious oaths 
are not compulsory (136) and no State church is recognized 
(loi ) and State contributions to religious societies are abro- 
gated (138) . As for the economic life of the people, it "must 
correspond to the principles of justice, with the object of 
assuring to all a life worth living," and legal compulsion of 
the individual "is only admissible for the safeguarding of 
threatened rights or in the service of the predominant de- 
mands of the public good" (151). Working and exploitation 
ot land is a duty owed to communities by owners, and values 
of land not due to the application of labor or capital to the 
land are social values and go to the community (155) Labor 
power is under special protection of the nation (157) and 
international action setting up a general minimum measure 
of social rights for the whole working class of the world is 
approved. 



PEACE AND WAR TRACINGS 

By HARRIET N. RALSTON 

(Dedicated to the American Peace Society 
of Washington, D. C.) 

(We are glad to print these verses by a long-time friend of 
the American Peace Society, a friend whose interest in 
affairs of the world at the ripe age of ninety-one years, she 
having been born the same year as the American Peace 
Society is keen and far-ranging. This poem was written 
during the armistice of 1918-1919.— The Editors.) 

Peace spreads above the nations her spotless canopy • 
It drapes the mountain summits, it veils the farthest'seas ; 
Beneath it thronging peoples and Wisdom's magnates meet 
With hallelujahs ringing as Freedom's light they greet ! 

Truth from its sacred temples portrays man's direst needs ; 
Humanity responsive waits not on puzzling creeds ; 
It lifts the stricken brother, turns not from hopeless woe, 
And severs galling shackles with its resistless blow ! 

The voice of Truth is potent ; the mandatory word, 

"Let there be light," once spoken, is through Time's cycles 

heard ; 
It vitalized forces, as when from darkened space 
The wakened Earth moved skyward with planetary grace. 

But Darkness breeds its minions ; Evil asserts its sway 
O'er all the blinded forces that seek not Truth's pure ray. 
Greed and his fighting cohorts, sinewed and armed in steel, 
Stride forth upon Earth's bosom to stamp Oppression's heel. 

The swarming minions gather— a devastating brood, 
Insatiate for war's ravage, athirst for patriot blood ; 
They sweep a swift destruction ; they shout supremacy, 
And vow amidst high revel they will world-masters be ! 

They transform fields to deserts ; in machinations dark 
They plan a trail of ruin which broken hearthstones mark. 
In terror of their weapons, fain would the helpless hide ; 
But closed is Mercy's refuge and Hope has turned aside. 

Yet patriotic forces still sought to hold at bay 

The hordes of fierce marauders who counted earth their prey ; 

Who clutched the spoils of ravage and strewed the wasted 
sod 

With wrecks of homes and temples where man had wor- 
shipped God ! 

Then Europe's patriot legions sent forth the pleading cry, 
"America, oh help us ; our famished peoples die !" 
Sea-cables held the message ; the winds and waves conferred ; 
A continent made answer, "America has heard !" 



